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2 Exports : by the Nuremberg trial, one stands out of prime importance 
nage M: ANDRE PHILIP, the French Minister of Finance and ‘© am understanding of our time. The men in the dock are 
. 9 National Economy, has been telling his fellow countrymen  °t only being tried for crimes humanity but they 
a. that they must export to live. In 1946 there is going to be a are assuredly being also for ideas that led to these crimes. 
-. terrific deficit in the French balance of payments, “‘ Running rted evidence like a_ grotesque 
> © are therefore of primary importance.” Sir Stafford Cripps is and hideous streak is the philosophy of Nazism. The men in 
» © telling the British people much the same indeed with the dock are not ordinary to be 
3 a little readjustment it looks as if M. Philip could borrow with an idea, and it is the idea that has allowed them to play 
: 6 Sir Stafford’s speeches and offer them to his own countrymen. _ their terrible role in history. Men’s minds had to be conquered 
© On the other side of the Atlantic, the country that seems so _ efore the leading Nazis could go to work. That conquest 


4 
e 
4 


in the first place brought her own request 
but because i lays clear one of the i 


— lace before history could be turned into the shambles of the 
at least to avoid mass unemployment. Every major industrial  P@St few years. | 
country in the world seems to have to export to live. If this | 
> © does not add up to madness, and it does not, then the only Need for an International Idea ; 
conclusion to be drawn is that every nation, rich or poor, is One of the fallacies of government of our time is that : 
dependent upon world trade. It is to the interest of every |§ government can be carried through without an idea. We are 
nation to get world trade flowing again as smoothly as possible, not thinking so much of national government—although 
> 0 and not only flowing again but flowing much more smoothly _there are plenty of examples of that kind about—but of 
me than it did before the war. This, of course, is the common international. A United Nations Organization in the long : 
3 6 sense vision of a man like Lord Keynes; whether the world _run will depend upon an underlying idea, and the nations at | 
is going to share such a vision remains yet to be seen. If § present meeting in council and to meet again in the near 
nc Britain can produce a Lord Beaverbrook with his views upon _ future will have to thrash out that idea between them. It is 
the matter, what may not others produce ? 
Meanwhile it is interesting to note that Britain’s best Mr. Vyshi over Greece will do something towards this. 
pre-war customer on the Continent of Europe is going to be The conflict has brought to the surface two opposing ideas 
_ reduced to a standard of living “whereby the country may of internationalism. The Russian idea is mainly founded in 
cach support itself without outside help”. No exports apparently theoretical Communism—a union of nations based upon the 
afte for Germany. Well, if the other views do notadd upto madness adoption of the Communist philosophy. The British idea is 
this does. If amyone imagines that Germany is going to be_ _ largely derived from a community of free and sovereign 
reduced to a permanent kind of concentration camp he is__e nations working in harmony together. Both these ideas are 
af- forgetting not only his history but a few minor matters about _not held logically, but they are present. It is to be hoped that 
human nature itself. somehow, eventually, some unifying idea may be created 
Britain and Russia 
The conflict between Britain and Russia before the The Common Man 
Security Council is of first rate importance, not because of It is only necessary to mention the clash of these ide 
the actual issues involved (nothing would have been heard ww realize how important the common man becomes. It 
from Russia about Greece and Indonesia if Persia had not what he thinks that is the driving force behind them. It 
before the Council), j§ not a matter of indifference to the ultimate use of atomic 
_ tensions m as to what the common man is thinking about his 
we out below two forms i 
of internationalism are in conflict, the Russian form and the 
yc Western Democratic form. It is important to see this conflict 
m the light of day. Someday, too, another conflict must be 
brought to light, that berween the Western democratic treat- 
St. ment of mews and the typical Russian treatment, cmulated ee oe oe 
is certain, is very power 
Res. of imterested governments and partics to cemsor ncws and Traditional Christianity 
views. War is attributed to many causes, there are few deadlier to refrain once again from posting out 
| than the control by a small number of men of what their Christianity stands im this matter. The 
Peoples shall think and read. reached when the traditional formulations 
cover human expericnce. This, 
Out of the imsolerable and sordid mass of facts revealed throughout the world human 
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spirit has entered into experiences not covered by the experi- 
ence of the past. This is not to deride the past or to declare 
it to be of little worth; it is merely to affirm that it is not enough 
—an affirmation frequently enough made by the traditional 


religions in their development. More and more the traditionai. 


religion of the West, orthodox Christianity, is being defended 
by half-truths, and offered for acceptance n the basis of 
secondary experiences that are not true. in God is 
terms of a theology mainly established in a world very different 
from our own is another. 


THE COMMISSION ON THE WORK 
OF THE CHURCHES 


Tue Report of the “Commission on the Work of the 


Churches” has been discussed in proof form by the Council 
of the General Assembly of Unitarian and Free Christian 


upon it. We understand that in a few weeks copies of the 
will be available for members of the U. and F.C. 
Churches, and for any member of the public who wishes to 


The terms of reference were as follows:— 


1. The Commission shall consider the lines upon which a campaign 
should be planned for the purpose of individual 


This 
work. 


INQUIRER, 


FEBRUARY 9, 1946 


10,754 attendances at service in the Unitarian churches in 
Britain, some of these attendances, of course, made up by 
those persons who attend twice—this makes an average 
Sunday attendance at service of less than half of the subscribing 
members of the congregations. In 1938, the last pre-war 
year, the figures were 4,681 morning service, and 8,812 
service, making a total of 13,593. 
Most people on reading these figures will want to make 


comparison. 
iz average attendances at Sunday services at 256 churches. 


This is ominous, if considered in isolation, but if 
per crisis of this and if these figures 
wi those of other it will 


“Commuttee Clerk”. The nature of these appointments is 


something of the 
of the 


a2 


~ 


: 4 a comparison WI e and the report provides such a 
| S| fault to err in generosity in such a matter. From such a com- 
q ES parison it will be seen that taking the last pre-war figure of 
F 13,593 as an average for the present, there has been a decline 
cating this century to about one-third. On 
; + Churches. It is now possible for THE INQUIRER to comment this matter we had better quote the comment of the report. 
| No comfort can be derived from this ison but at the same time 
| Meetings of the Assembly at Sheffield in April. it can be used as a check on pessimism. Taking the country as a whole it 
It is an impressive piece of work.. Nothing like it has _*5 probably true that our cause has come through the crisis of this century 
f been done before in the history of the Unitarian community. Save Perhaps in 
; iF The first query that many a reader will have in his mind is: a eee 
| “How has it been done?" It was compiled during the war, The decline in attendances at Sunday School is sharper. 
f when everybody was stretched to the utmost, and yet here is In 1904 attendances were 36,034 scholars, 3,685 teachers; in 
' the most comprehensive report ever laid before the Unitarian § —_1938 the figures were 7,116 scholars and 945 teachers. 
2: effort of vitality and faith. Unitarians may be certain that the challenge cannot be better summarized than in the fact 
4 this report can be placed beside anything of its kind—in its thar of 288 churches in England, Wales and Scotland, 70 
: planning, its collection and mastery of detail, and with an have little or no pastoral oversight, and the measure of this 
end kept in view from the first page to the last. problem is made more direct by the fact that in the London 
. The Council of the General Assembly approved the = district out of 51 churches 36 are without pastoral oversight. 
: appointment of the Commission in October, 1942. In January Thar gives some idea of the “London Problem”, a problem 
2. of 1943 the terms of reference were decided upon, and in = which, of course, this commission could not direct itself; 
; is March of that year the first mecting of the Commission was yt it will require some earnest attention in the future if the 
S ta held._Dr. Stanley Kennett of the Ulict Road congregation, = whole movement is not to suffer. We should like to see some 
im: of the energy and foresight that has been thrown into § 
. ime The section dealing with the work of the General Assem 
= J served on committees in connection with the work of 
rs. Call to the Churches embodying § Churches knows how time is taken up with routine pract 
mecessary to perform, rather wearying to the spirit, 
€ much seems to have been done. The Commission addre 
. i itself to this problem im relation to the machinery of 
. ia upon any aspect of the denominational 4 General Assembly; it suggests the setting up of a Pc 
., Committee, whose function should be the following-— 
.% To review the working of the General Assembly < izatic 
was the framework in which the Commission had approved by the General Asscasbly Cc 
‘> work of some of those commuttees Unitarians will be already © Commission’s proposals as are adopted. ee 
appendix the report) Another launched the {100,000 
= which is proving such a great success. Eighteen To supervise all General Assembly Publicity. 
i= mectings of the full Commission were held, in addition to the A further suggestion ts made with regard to Headc 
H numerous mectings of the sub-committees. machinery. It states that “the secretary is so greatly < 
. i “Before this survey was made”, says the report, “noone burdened with ordinary routine business that he ts tied to 
7 could state authoritatively the numerical strength of the office in London more than the Secremry of the Ge 
Churches, how that strength was distributed, the actualamend- § Assembly ought to be”. To remedy this it ts urged that 
amce at worship and financial endowment of the churches”. Assistant 
These facts are now known authoritatively, and for the first me ng the Yi 
7% tame Unitartans can know cxactly the strength and structural De mt and Public be appointed, together wi 
> weakness of thear body. In Britain there are 20,000 subscribing 
Unitarians, im Northern Ircland there are 4,100, making a 
following additional figures are given. In the year 
evening strvice. “Akhough”, the report, “this is a 
ie im ‘Thus cvery Sunday, on an average, there are 
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revision. The inevitable tendency has been for more and 
more pressure of work and direction to be centralized at 
headquarters, yet the machinery has remained just as it was 
when the Assembly was first formed. This is a situation which 
demands remedy. 

_ We trust that every member of a ion will obtain 
one of these reports when they become available. “If there 
is a way to the better it demands a look at the worst”, and the 
Commission has had a good look at what was considered the 
worst. It has not been quite so bad as many people anticipated; 
indeed the report pulsates with an optimism and faith that 
may well mark a watershed in the current history of the 
Unitarian movement. As the report rightly points out there 


are 24,000 people backed with considerable resources; that Such is the period which has just become history in the 
s is a good “Remnant” with which to tackle the future. fullest sense of the term. Perhaps the time has yet to arrive 
f The Assembly should be indebted to the Commissioners fF writing it properly. = 
who have carried this work through, but above all to the officers _ But the period is one which the Nineteen-Forties will 
1 who must have laboured hard upon it. The Hon. Secretary do well to study. For many persons now coming to the fore, 
b was a hard working minister with a on demandi it is so long ago that it is mere history and its main 
f his constant care. The Rev. John Kielty, and the Stockport but names in a book. Parallels are not lacking; both of the 
s ion by their generosity, have rendered a signal decades are times of difficult from war although, 
Hl service to the Unitarian ‘ in 1946, the situation differs wholly and the policies of twenty- 
4 five years ago have not been repeated. The greatest danger of 
t THE NINETEEN-TWENTIES AND repetition is that war-weariness and its sequels will lead to a 
y holiday period, involving an inactivity of the reason, which 
P NONCONFORMITY will reproduce a further cultus of unreason with its disastrous 
By F. H. Amphlett Micklewright, M.A. results. | 
, THERE is always a great interest in surveying a period _ Perhaps one of the most interesting points about the | 
n when it has just become sufficiently remote to be viewed as _ period of twenty-five years ago was its utter lack of religious — 


passion or prejudice; at the same time the student will have 
personal contacts and interests denied him by a more remote 


blood thus preparing the way for Hitlerism. Ezra Pound 

carried over the message of unreason into poetry. At its least 

worthy end, the same trait produced the playboys of Mayfair 

and the “bright young things” who featured in the news- 
papers and shocked suburbia. There was much talk of the 
new morality. A rebound from a war which had not pierced 
deep beneath the national skin had thrown back creative 
thought and crude practice alike into an emotionalism which 
could only lead to a complete setting aside of the traditional 
evaluations for living prevailing before 1914. The world of 
the Forsytes was gone and reconstruction had yet to take 
place. The disasters of the Nineteen-Thirties were a part of 
the price to be paid. 


ascism, typified far more by Franco and Vichy than by 


" At the present time, the Ninctcen-Twenties stand as a 


challenge to this tradition. Defining it broadly, the Free Church 


outlook has been the guardian of the essential values which 
were contrasted with the lesser values served i 
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= history. It is now objective and may be studied without 
by the somewhat showmanlie stmonphere of the a wide yet the exit merely an amplification 

ever-increasing detail single failure. Mankind 

emotional excitement for severe thoug A small group of a ee 
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i ie said, “ id you really get into the study ? We never did.” 
a i 6.—“I MET ALEXANDER GORDON” But that student knew the real sympathy and generosity of 
ot ie By J. Arthur Pearson the man, just as we did. 
ie It was in 1 that Alexander Gordon arrived in What sorrows he had, losing wife and daughter, a son in 
Manchester to un of the Unitarian South Africa and another in the War of 1914-18. When I 
ia. Home Missionary College in succession to his friend J. Edwin “Tote on the death of his daughter his reply contained this, 
+ ie . The first morning he read from the Gospel according May your daughter have a longer day and a brighter evening 
ie to St. John and offered prayer, on the following mornings he than was the lot of mine.” He had a heart for all of us and 
ia. continued his readings from St. John, and students were  ‘Btered into our joys and sorrows. After we “settled” he 
te called on in turn to offer prayer: to one who dare not venture Would come to our aid, but he never interfered between 
+ he said afterwards, “You could have said the Lord’s Prayer!” | churches and their prospective ministers. When the fact of 
. He sat with his back to the light for readings and stood:at | Small congregations was under discussion his solution was, 
. : his desk for lecturing. Sermon class came once a week, a Let. them make Unitarians’’, advice still worth thinking 
ie spoken and a written one from texts of his choosing; at first  2bout. He had lovely friendships among both older men 
a in the classroom, later in Cross Street Chapel where all had | 224 younger: he believed in worship as he had good reason to 
3 ~ to Speak out; brethren in the back row, Mr. Gordon two or believe, and had strong convictions as to the worship and 
y three pews ahead. Sermons over he held forth on his texts Work of our congregations; neither did he forget the “hole of 
the and showed how much more there was in them than the _the pit whence ye were digged”. ‘Speaking of his knowledge 
i amateur had dreamed. All students were required to make  °f nonconformist history, Professor Tout said of him, 
1) “schemes”, and once when two daring individuals failed to ‘Knowing more than any of us, why doesn’t he publish ?” 
+ put in schemes he sternly asked for an explanation. To the But Mr. Gordon said often that it was no use publishing for 
is explanation that the student felt he could not write since he | "0body would read. He believed in fact rather than “authority” ' 
a" did not know anything about “The Future Life” he rapped and was never hesitant about making corrections in his own 
a out, “Oh, that is not a course you have pursued hitherto; | Wk, as for example his work in the Encyclopedia Britannica ' 
and I say that if you follow it in the future you will considerably ©" the Sozzini. When the Jubilee of the College drew near a ; 
" ; meeting was held to décide what form the celebration should 
z regular lecture news take: various suggestions were made and he was asked what 
announced the death of Dr. von ee ae he had to say: he added “And a build-ing”. So Summerville ; 
i whose influence he had come during his Hibbert Scholarship | W2S bought, and the Memorial Hall was left behind. ; ' 
f days. We learnt not only reverence and respect for a sturdy _ The late Joseph Worthington and others have felt in ' 
ss , but new respect _ their turn the thrill of his lectures on Biblical theology, and , 
ee for Gordon who stood up and spoke for an hour, without not least the section, Christ as an example (Fohn XIII, 15). . 
8 notes, about a man whose independence of spirit had so | “The marvel that one so high in his excellence and so varied t 
largely i : in his elevation should yet be felt to be directly and : s 
7 suitable as an image and an exemplification of the true life ‘ 
who 
lead 
Bes in worship was a privilege, and what his students learnt from m 
Pe great th 
= ‘might be before him. How wonderful were his prayers! He 
* might be sitting in one of the old Manchester horse buses = 
: but would not see you as, with cyes closed, his mind was on D 
‘ the prayer it was to be his turn to offer: he could remember th 
: the phrases that had come to him im preparation. He was in ol 
+2 time a good many churches of the Old Dissent were ripe for " 
i of 
= accounts be 
= the address had ra 
of his glorious 
1896. tr 
3 of 
4 INTERNATIONAL YOUTH SUNDAY—FEBRUARY 10 i 
: of his family; we went to tea (and pic) in batches after every A Message from the President of the International Religious 
sermon class, and in his study sermons and schemes were Fellowship , 7 
ere ts a To all friends who are less than thirty-five years of age: r 
ining t of 


| for twenty-four hours after the end of term were imvited to j§ Spain, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Italy, Germany, India or 
| spend the evening with him and he would show us some of | Greece, the world would have called us young. Perhaps in | 
i his treasures, among them a volume bound in pigskin. At years we still are but im the experience of horror we are now 
; yet, I'm mot gomg to do any more work tonight.” We left _In a very important sense youth and age are matters of . 
shout midnight, heving hada finc time and having kcerned experience. When the world moves in a steady, even way, 
; something more of the wide interests and loyalties of a noble — people who were born long ago can remember and gather 


knowledge, and become old. But when violent upheavals 
rock the world out of its even way it will be people who have 
f come of age in the new time whose experience will take in 
the new reality. In such a time do we find ourselves today. 
In the words of the young English poet of world war number 
one, 
“We know not whom we trust, nor whitherwards we fare, 
But we run because we must through the big wide air.” 


For run we must, live we must, build we must. The 
stuff of living is still friendship, love, work, and a belief that 
human life has meaning, that is a faith. But that faith must be 
honest in terms of the experience which is ours. There must 
be no mumbling of pious platitudes which sound respectable 
but are not related to the way in which we behave. 

Let us, each by himself, go apart and read again the 
Sermon on the Mount. Do we honestly believe that the 
Meek, the Pure in heart, the Merciful, those who hunger and 
Thirst after Righteousness are blessed? If we can say yes, 
then our wisdom will have snapped back generations beyond 
that of those who made the world’s present mess. If no, then 
the world has still to learn its great lesson. 

Even if our answer is positive this can be but the merest 
of beginnings. A new hardness and impatience of sentimental 
drivel must cut through the welter of high sounding phrases. 
We must not mention the “sanctity of 


ve 


have organized social machinery designed to provide food, 
clothing and shelter to every child in Basutoland, Calcutta, 
Glasgow and Memphis, Tennessee. There must be no 
reverence for age simply because it is old, but only if wisdom 
seeks to speak to the actual issues of our day. 

Above all if we honestly accept our faith we must banish 
hatred and revenge from our inmost hearts. Deep as our 
sufferings may have run, efforts at vengeance can only recreate 
the conditions which were the authors of our hurt. How 
new is the Commandment once again given us that we love 


one another. Jeff Campbell, 
President of the I.R.F.— 


Sir,—With Scottish scalpel Dr. Darroch has cut to the 
tissues of our movement: but our heart is sound. The truth of 


; 
i 


moral sacrifice 
yesterday, we advance alone. Jesus is my Saviour, but so is Dr. Schweitzer 
and Dr. Howard Somervell with numerous others. By reason of the 
association of ideas this is hardly our language of public address, never- 
theless it is our faith. 

Our coldness is but the reticence of the once-born. We are nearer 
to Erasmus than to Luther: have more with Wordsworth than with 
accrediting equal valus to the other emphasis. 
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_ but it is a strange phil 


ity” until we 


But the fault does not lie only with Unitariens, In remembering 
our deficiencies, we may recall that much Anglican and orthodox Noncon- 
formist worship is that of a conventional stereotype rather than a living 


faith and is, in practice, y ugly hy we 


CHARLES DICKENS AND UNITARIANISM 


Sir,—The life of Dickens is alread well known to alll your readers, 
y that i one to attack a man who is 

Mr. Woodford, h 

4 owever, es one interesting ing suggestion, 

**That Dickens had no connections with ates 

visit to America in 1842”. 


dead, and so unable to 


ft 


li 


friends since here asked if one 
my Paris fr room as he wanted 
to visit Paris his next Ieave. It 
appears that closed im Paris, 
and, unless room private famaly, the Authorities 
will not allow city a definite 
need for a Tht 
think that Uni 
British 
found a Unitarian church — Yours, Spencer. 


Sir Henry F. Dickens; met Miss Hogarth, also Mrs. Perugini (Miss 
Kate Dickens), and had frequent conversations with Miss Lucy Tagart, 
but neither I, nor my fellow Dickensians, have been able to find out q 
exactly the connection between Dickens and Unitarianism prior to 1842. 
Your correspondent, with his expert knowledge, will therefore : 
confer a great favour on thousands of Dickens lovers, if he will give : 
proofs that Dickens, until he visited America in 1842: (1) Had no connection 
with Unitarianism; (2) Had not attended any of our Unitarian churches; 
(3) Did not include any famous, and avowed, Unitarians among his 
intimate circle of friends. | 
Let me add that Dickens has brought so much joy and happiness into 
my life, and millions of others (and will continue to do so long after we are 
forgotten), that I am still happy to subscribe myself ““A Dickens Lover’. 
— Yours, Frank S. Johnson. 
Richmond. 
HIBBERT HOUSES 
Sir,—May I Ss to contribute a brief note regarding 
Hibbert Houses and Unitarianism. 
in every H.H. there are prominently displayed large notices boldly 
stating that fact. 
As Warden, at various periods, of H.H. 3, 5, 7 and 8, I conducted 
each day a short service of prayers, and on Sunday our evening service; 
hed talk with the 
opportunities to men 
to interested inquirers, and opportunities 
offered. ; 
chapel is always open for private prayer 
a supply of INQUIRERS, and appropriate books 
aid of any who desired to use the chapel 
was always available to help and assist such 
proscri our 
the matter is entirely voluntary. 
and the I am glad to be able to give the assurance that Hibbert Houses are 
ours and all effectively preaching the Gospel of Unitarianism as much as is possibic 
in the circumstances.— Yours, T.. McLeod. 
St. Helens. 
future of the Hibbert Houses, and I would suggest that a Hibbert 
opened in Paris would be very useful for serving the Forces, when the 
food situation becomes casicr. My suggestion is made for the followmg 
reason: I have lived and worked in Paris, and have contacted 
would gain 
2 education, 
om that links 
im time she 
is never our 
C. Ratter. 
of the most 
[Unless new poits arise thes correspondence ts mow closed.—ED.| 
| ch some INDIA 
traditional forms, is a mere piece of legalistic logic-chopping. It relics Sm,—Some of your readcrs may have been somewhat shocked, 2s 
upon the hymns and music of the Evangelical and the claborate ritual I was, at the bitter criticism of the Rev. Magnus Ratter’s articie by your 
of sacrifice with which correspondent, Mr. W. A. Hamer. It may therefore be of imtcrest to 
has helped to create the pragmatic effects of the doctrine and aa them to know that my own recent experience of the Indian people has 
to it this “warmingg” effect upon the reactions of the orthodox 
Se Sie of sword, only a change of mind both parties can settle the Indian 
some Unitarian worship lies in the neglect of the symbolic and the cere- _—_ challenge”. 
monial. 14 We are onc of these commend to vour readers 
up im the Puritan suspicion of art the artist. the greatest the Rev. Magnus 
subject needs a closer exploration pean and the Lomdow 
Practical side. Among the papers in the volume, thet on Idea of EDITOR’S NOTES 
3 the Myth” went to the roots of the matter. But i at once provoked the - atta — aus 
as some Twinn, M_A_, of Knutsford, hes acocpecd the unammmous 
its relationship to symbolism in a manncr from out-moded Puritan >; — to Commmcnoe hes af 
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30, Rev. Witt Hayes. 
>» II and 6.30, Rev. 


5 and 6.30, Rev. H. L. Sort. 


0.4 


Un. Ch., Channing Rd., 11 and 6.30. 
Lane, 


» 


(ANSDELL 
CRABTREE. 
King Edward St., 1 
Chapel 


6 


6 
5 


Rev. HERBERT 


MACCLESFIELD, 


LyYTHAM ST. ANNES 


I and 6. 
10.45, STYAL, 6, Rev. E. E. WRIGLEY. 


. Old Old Rd., 11 and 6. 


Rev. JOHN CRorFT. 


Stephen’s Green, West, 11.30 and 7.30, Rev. E. Sveti Hicks. 


Great Mt., Baines Lane, 11 and 6, Rev. J. Gorpon 
Presbyterian Ch., off Market St., 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. 


HINCKLEY 
HINDLEY, 


i 


: 


i 


« 


ri 


god 


todd 


CovENTRY, New Great Meeting House, Holyhead Rd., 11, Children’s P| | 
CREWE, Free istian Church, Beech St., 6.30, Miss LIVINGSTONE. MANCHESTER, 
CREWKERNE, Rev. C. H. EASTON. FRANCIS : 
CROYDON, F . RoGer THOMAS. MANCHESTER, Cross St. Chapel, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. H. AMPHLETT 
DEAN Row, MICKLEWRIGHT. 
DENTON, Wilton 11 6.30, Failsworth, Dob Lane Chapel, 10.45 and 6.30. Rev. 
Dersy, Friar Gate Unitarian Chapel, 3.30, > GHT. - H. CORDELL. 
Old Meeting House, 11, Mr K. Church, Hyde Rd., 10.45 and 6.30. 
Free Chris. Gate, II . G. W. . F. Corrimr. 
| —— ” MANCHESTER, Longsight Free Chr. Ch., Birch Lane, 10.45 and 6.30, 
ELTON. Newton Assor, Alt St., 6.30, Rev. C. G. Toone. 
JONES. 
Hotitywoop, Kingswood, 11 and 6.30, Rev. T. A. Gorton. 
Horsmam, Worthing Rd., 6.30, Rev. H. Dawtrey. 
Hoxwics, Unitarian Free Church, 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. LItuian Px 
Fitzwilliam St, 11, Rev. H. Warraxer. 
Huu, Park St. Church (Unitarian), 6.30, Rev. R. Parson. 
I_aunster, Old Mecting, East St., 11 and 6.30, Rev. W. Beer. 
Unitarian Ch., Friars St., 11, Rev. Woarsep Baown. 
Chopcl. 1: and 6.30, Rev. 
Knutsromp, Brook St. Chapel, 11 and 6.30, ev. 
% Lancaster, St. Nicholas St. Church, 10.30 and 6.30, ——. 
7 Lescester, Narborough Rd, 6.30, Mr. C. V. Wanton. 
t Lame, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. F 
3 Walk, 11, "4iss M. Garr 
MaGuime. 
30, Dr. Aurzep Hair. 
1 and 6.30, Rev. L. A. G 
. E. AL 
. J. Kem Mo 
D. P. Srewarr. 
A. Pree. 
SPENCER. 
Loves. 
4 
Suspended 
Lewrs. 
Rev. C a 
Ch, Chatham Piece, 6% 
Rev. G. Sarees 
Rev. G. G. C 
Pressoe Hail. 
Reece 
Se. Mites Paacr. 
epp. Kaotts Ger-n. 6. 
ES 
os, Ree. 
Hagings x: 
Serene suspended. 
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Healy THE £100,000 APPEAL 
A MANUAL OF CHURCH °F caurcuEs wHicn HAVE SET TARGETS 


MEMBERSHIP 


Aberdeen Church 


with 18 illustrations 
This book has been prepared by the R.E.D. for the use 
of elder scholars, Y.P.L. members, and Ministers’ classes 
for training in Church Membership. 
Order a copy now—you will want more! 
1s. 6d. By post 1s. 8d. 


THE REDISCOVERY OF 


BELIEF 


By L. Arnaup Reip, D.Litt. 


és. By post 6s. 4d. 
The Lindsey Press, 14 Gordon Square, Lendon, W.C.1 


Middleton 
Menton 
Mexborough 
a 630 pm Tome 


RSVP. w Jj. Wilson, 43 NW 


N 


rims Aberdare, High. Place F Newton Abbot 
| Accrington Nottingham 
Altrincham Glossop Octagon, Norwich 
mt Ancient Ch., Toxteth Gloucester Oldbury 
Ashton Gt. Hucklow Oldham Rd. & Willert 
Astley Gt. Yarmouth St. 
Birkenhead Hapton Chapel — 
Blackburn Hastings 
Black. Miss., Stam. St. Hincki 
Horsham 
Hurst St.& Wav. Rd. Sale 
LONDON AND DISTRICT Unity 
; G. Mpew Davis in her own dramatic character sketches: 108. plus Mord Shepton Mall 
= | e=penses, for any performance arranged in aid of Appeal Fund, o: anv Ilminster Shrewsbury 
other help to our churches. —Kelso, Baring Road, Beaconsfield. Islington ‘eee 
, Sarah Ellen of Paul’ Kilburn Stamford Street 
Overstrand, Nori, widens of His Honour Chacies Herbert. Saath, y 
2, 
Siater—On January 25, 1946, Sarah Rascom, House, Stourbridge 
= | Westerland, or. Paignton, widow of H. J. Sletcr, of Downderry, Stratford 
Cornwall. Leigh Sunderland 
"TODMORDEN UNITARIAN CHURCH.—The pulpit will become 
MEN'S LEAGUE, LONDON BRANCH. A service conducted by 
to I wih 
i 
Seush Wales, Chasch, 15 Francs Hye 
CANADA Amy cosrections tw Rev. John Kiely, $Cromicy Rd_, Seockport 
Cc Jars Ree. P. ADVERTISEMENT RATES 
Bete, and Deaths Two fer 3 3 See 
| yoo Lames RATES 


